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INNOVATIONS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 



Introduction 

Significant changes in the role of foreign language instruction, learning and testing are 
taking place in our schools today. These innovations have emerged from a changing 
rationale for foreign language in the school curricula~a rationale that incorporates 
geopolitical, domestic, and individual motivations for Americans to learn other languages. 
The anxieties about the supremacy of the United States, spurred by the launching of 
Sputnik in the late 1950s (which had a definite, although short-lived impact on foreign 
language instruction in the 1960s), has been replaced by concern about our nation^s ability 
to compete in a global economy. This shift has resulted in a renewed emphasis on foreign 
language competence. Specifically, during the 1980s, many educators began to examine 
foreign language curriculf. in liglA of the purposes to which learners will put their skills. 

Of the many developments and innovations currently taking place in foreign language 
teaching and learning, three have been singled out for review in this report Each of these 
innovations reflects major changes in the way foreign language educators think about their 
role and the way in which they structure the learning process for their students. Each 
holds out the promise that the renewed emphasis in foreign kmguage instruction can 
indeed be sustained, even in the crunch of limited economic resources, because each 
innovation can be seen as an integral part of accomplishing the overall educational 
objectives of the countiy. Finally, each innovation is well on its way toward adoption by 
the foreign language education community. 

One of the most exci±]g and significant developments in foreign language teachmg and 
learning is occurring with the adoption of a voluntaiy national standard for testing language 
proficiency. Section I of this report describes the establishment of what is now a ten-year 
development in proficiency-based instruction, and describes how oral proficiency interviews 
are being used in entrance emninations, to award college credit, and to select teachers for 
employment 

The uncertainties of global relationships and the changing demographics in the United 
States have caused leaders in education and business to recognize the importance of 
foreign language competence at all levels of education-especially at the elementary school 
level. Section II of this report provides an international context for what is quickly 
becoming a major trend in foreign language education, A number of states have led the 
way in responding to the challenge to begin foreign language instruction in the early 
grades. These new programs of the 1990s are dravwng upon lessons learned in the 1960s 
and on the development of an important new curricular approach-content-based or 
content-related language instruction. Various model programs are described that illustrate 
how elementary schools and classrooms are integrating foreign language instruction into the 
overall curriculum. 
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Finally, one of the most pervasive innovations in foreign language teaching and learning 
has come about because of the tremendous advances in educational technologies affecting 
all fields of study. Section III discusses these technological developments and how 
advances in computers, video and audio technology, CD-ROM, compact disks, satellites, 
cable and telephones are making foreign language teaching and learning more accessible 
and productive for the learner. 
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L Standards of Proficiency 



Backgraond 

In 1982, the American Cduncil on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) published 
the first edition of a scale of language proficiency called the ACTE'L Proficiency 
Guidelines. The Guidelines were adapted bom the federal government's scale, which was 
originally developed by the Foreign Service Institute to rate the language proficiency of 
American diplomats. The development of the Guidelines was a joint effort of language 
specialists in both foreign language teaching and the government The Guidelines consist 
of a series of paragraph length descriptions of different levels of proficiency in speaking, 
listening, readhig, and writing. Each level is defined in terms of real life communication 
activities that a learner can perform in a foreign language. Each level is related to the 
performance of authentic communication tasks. Thus, a rating on the Guidelines provides 
a measurement of real world competency, which difiers fi-om the competency that has 
traditionally been associated with success in a foreign language course. 



Setting Standards of Competency 

The Guidelines were received enthusiastically by foreign language teachers in schools and 
universities. Long aware of the Governments scale of language proficiency, teachers now 
also had a means of judging the proficiency of then* students. In this respect, foreign 
language teachers were the first group of educators to develop a scale of increasing real 
life competencies in their subject Teachers in other fields have subsequently developed 
scales, usually in response to tiie nation-wide trend toward providing educational standards 
and defining incremental levels of competence. Other organizations who have developed 
similar scales include the National Coundl of Teachers of English (1987), the Bradley 
Commission on Histoiy in Schools (1988), the National Council of Teachers of Mathem^ ics 
(1989), and the National Acadeniy of Sciences (in progress). However, it is importani to 
remember that the scales developed by foreign language teachen were created ten years 
ago. Thus, there has been adequate time for them to have an effect on foreign language 
teaching, and this has proven to be the case. 



Proficiency-based Instruction 

Since the development of the ACTFL Guidelines ten years ago, a trend known as the 
"proficiency movement" has emerged Tte proficiency movement has had an important 
effect on teaching methods and on the foi*iign language curriculum. Qassroom teachers 
began to incorporate the real life skills associated with each proficiency level into their 
teaching. For example, learners who have proficiency at the Intermediate level are able 
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to handle simple communicative tasks associated with smvival in a foreign coimtiy. Thus, 
to test these skills, teachers create situations for students to role p^y with each other. 
Common situations might involve ordering a meal in a restaurant; querying the desk clerk 
at a hotel about the availability of rooms, the rate, and the accouterments available in the 
room and in the entire hotel; asking for a particular kind of article at a store and then 
interacting with a sales cleric when he or she brings you something that is not exactly what 
you are looking for, or changing a plane reservation at a travel agency.' 

Such activities represent a focus on the acquisition of communication skills, as opposed to 
the traditional emphasis on the learning of grammatical forms and rules. This has lead 
to a new emphasis on the personal use of language in foreign language classes, where the 
student describes his or her needs, wants, likes, dislikes, possessions, goals, activities, etc 
Such activities compare favorably with authentic communicative situations, where the 
speaker has mformation to convey to the listener. Previously, the student used language 
(information) provided by the text or the teacher. The language was selected solely to 
illustrate and driU a structure being learned. 

Similarly, m the teaching of listening, the teacher was once the principle model for the 
students, supplemented by audio tapes available in the language laboratory. Currently, 
authentic materials designed for native speakers of the language are integrated into the 
classroom, -^ese authentic listenmg materials include audio tape recordings of a wide 
variety of radio programs (such as local, national, and international news programs, 
weather, talk shows, mterviews), recordings of public announcements, and telephone 
conversations. 

Video tapes have also emerged in the foreign language classroom. They have the added 
advantage of the visual component, through which the students can see how people in 
another culture look, dress, gesture, and use facial expressions. Video tapes also provide 
students with a window to the foreign country: its buildings, streets, methods of 
transportation, furniture, etc Through using these audio and video recordings, it is indeed 
possible to develop real life listening skills. Because teachers arc asking publishers for 
these authentic materials, publishers are providing them as accompanying materials to 
support their proficiency oriented textbooks. 

In the area of reading materials, the textbook author once produced all the stimuli that the 
student encountered. Again, such texts consisted of artificial language illustrating only how 
particular structures and words are used. There was little concern for the naturahiess of 
the language. Indeed, the well known phrase "My aunt's pen is on the bureau" is 
sometimes used in jest to represent how the language, presented to the student was 
completely artificial, and unlike the kind of language encountered when travelling in a 
foreign country. Once the proficiency movement began, foreign language teachers began 
to bring different kinds of autiientic reading materials to the classroom. Lower level 
materials include printed schedules for a train or bus, or for radio or television. These 
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matenals employ high frequency vocabulaiy such ps numbers and expressions of time, and 
contain titles consistmg of a word or phrase. Low level reading texts also include magazine 
advertisements supported by a picture. 

Because foreign language teachers have requested authentic reading materials, publishers 
have begun to include such materials in textbooks. In some textbooks, all reading passages 
are authentic Such tcartbooks include Reading Real Rmsfan. Reading Authentic Czech. 
and Reading Authentic Polish. Some of these textbooks classify on the ACTFL reading 
scale the difficulty of each reading passage presented and use the classification to o der ' 
the presentation of the passages in the text 



Hie Oral Profidenqr Interview 

The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines and the Government's descriptions of proficiency 
levels have traditionally been associated with a face-to-foce speaking test called the Oral 
Profidenqr Interview (OPI). An OPI is used to assign a level of proficiency on the 
speaking portion of the scale. The OPI consists of a short conversation between two 
people, the interviewer and the language learner. The interviewer follows a specific format 
in conducting the interview, although the conversation is adjusted according to the learner's 
interests, experiences, background, and ability to use the language. The goal of the 
intendewer is to engage the learner in a conversation on a variety of topics, while asking 
questions that require different levels of linguistic ability to answer. During the interview, 
the learner dem instrates his or her ability to speak on i variety of topics, to handle 
speaking tasks that invoke different degrees of formality or informality, and to use correct 
and appropriate language in the process. At the end of the interview, the oral proficiency 
rating is assigned. 

To conduct an oral proficiency interview well requires a considerable amount of training. 
Training invohres an intensive, one week course in the theoiy and practice of the 
Guidelines and the OPL ACTFL then certifies the competency of interviewers who, in 
addition, devote several weeks to conducting tape recorded interviews with learners ai 
vaiious proficiency levels. The best of these interviews (25 in number) are then sent to 
ACTFL which evaluates a sample of them to determine whether or not the interviewer 
shoa|d be certified by the professional association. ACITL began to offer interviewer 
training in 1982 and in the interim has trained some 4,000 teachers in the process. Aoout 
20% have become certified interviewers. 

The OPI and the ACTFL Guidelines are used as a means of demonstrating proficiency in 
a number of foreign language programs. Some college foreign language departments at 
the universities of Florida, Colorado, Michigan, Northern Colorado, Wisconsin and others, 
administer an OPI to students upon their completion of the undergraduate major. In most 
cases, no specific mmimum score is required. The results are merely used by the 
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dq)artmeiit a record of the oral proficiency of its graduates. In a few cases however* 
such as with Spanish majors at the Universily of Northern Cblorado, a specific minimimi 
profidency level is required for fiilfiUment of the requirements of the major. In other 
cases, such as the Russian Department at Portland State University and the Spanish 
Department at Syracuse Univershy, the OPI is required students applying for admission to 
the graduate program. (Giossc, Alley, & Uber, 1992) 

Some institutions require an OPI rating for admission into the teacher education program 
and others administer it upon completion of the program. Examples are Weber State 
College and the University of Wisconsin at Madison. Either way, a nininnmn proficiency 
rating is set by the institution, and the student must meet that level to be admitted to the 
program or to receive the college's recommendation for a teaching credential 

Another popular use of the OPI is for the certification and selection of teachers. A 
number of school districts, such as Washington, DC, now require that all finalists for a 
position take an OPL The proficiency rating is considered when maldng the final selection 
and some districts have ? ninimum level of proficiency required of all new foreign 
language teachers. In Utah, teachers certified in another :?ubject present an OPI score to 
the Utah Department of Education if they wish to add an endorsement in a given language 
to tiieir teaching credential (Grosse & Benseler, 1991) 

Another growing use of tht ACTFL Guidelines lies in tiie concept of "credit for 
proficiency" (Lange, 1990). The University of Minnesota was tiie first to implement tiiis 
across all languages tauj^t at the institution. At Minnesota, all students must attain 
specific levels of proficiency in listemng, speaking, reading, and writing in order to satisfy 
the foreign language requirement of tiie College of Arts and Sciences. The university 
encourages students to study a less commonly taught language (all languages other than 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, or Russian) by requiring a lower level of proficiency in 
one of these languages in order to satisfy tiie requirement Tests in each of the four skills 
have been developed for the twenty some languages offered. 

Because tiie OPI may not ahvays be administered well, a number of simpler deri^rative tests 
have been developed. The University of Minnesota, for example uses a five minute tape 
recorded speaking test, on which tiie student is asked a series of questions tiiat can be used 
to determine whetiier he or she satisfies tiij proficiency requirement The federal 
government has developed longer tape recorded tests in many languages for testing 
government employees in locations where a trained interviewer is not available fLowe and 
Cliffo: \ 1980). ^ 
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The Simulated Oral Proficiency Interview 



The Center for Applied Linguistics has developed a tape recorded test available in eight 
languages called the Simulated Oral Proficiency Interview (SOPI). Through a series of 
research studies, they have shown that a rating obtained on a SOPI is comparable to what 
a learner would obtain on a fiace-to-face DPI (Stansfield, 1989). Currently, the SOPI is 
used to determine the language proficiency of students completing the intensr/e Chinese 
program at Cornell, and to place students from different universities in the University of 
Tennessee study abroad program in Brazil (Milleret et al^ 1991). 

The SOPI includes several features that make it useful in situations where important 
decisions must be made based on the test score or where a large number of test takers is 
anticipated Since all test takers receive the same test, it is rclathrely easy to rate. Raters 
can be trained in one to two days. In 1991, the State of Texas began using SOPI tests m 
Spanish and French for certifying foreign language and bilingual education teachers. The 
Spanish test is taken by about 1,000 persons per year. The Center for Applied Linguistics 
has also developed a program to train raters in Texas in less than two days. During the 
first year of operation, 120 raters were trained to score the Spanish test 



The above discussion illustrates the widespread effect of the establishment of voluntary 
national standards on teaching, curriculum and testing. Dearly, the proficiency movement 
has had an impact on foreign language education and wOI continue to do so. 
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n. Foitign Language Education in Eiementaiy Schools 



An Intemationai Perspective 

In the 1990s there is much to remind us that we live in a rapidly shifting, changmg world. 
Old assumptions have dropped away as quickly and as unexpectedly as the Berlin Wall and 
the Iron Ourtain, and Americans feel tlie impact of events around the world. The need 
and desiit; have never been greater to communicate effectively with near and distant 
neighbors. Throughout eastern Europe citizims are enrolling in classes for new languages 
as a means of gainmg access to the wider world that has opened to them. As the '^ew" 
Europe of 1992 moves toward growing interdependence and freedom of movement and 
exchange, communication in more than one language has become a priority for eveiy 
citizen. Learning to communicate in a foreign language might be regarded as a symbol of 
the breaking down of boundaries, of moving into closer and more cooperative relationships 
in a shrinking, interconnected world. 

For most European countries~indeed, most countries in the world-the priority of 
communicating in a foreign language is addressed in the elementaiy school Germany, 
for example, which has traditionally begun foreign language instruction for all students in 
the fifth grade, is nov/ recommending that the first foreign language instruction be offered 
in grade three. Austria, also at the heart of Europe, is experimenting with providing two 
new languages in the elementary school, beginning the first in grade one and the second 
in grade three. A significant Council of Europe workshop in May of 1992 brought together 
representatives of 22 European nations to build even stronger and more effective programs 
of foreign language instruction at the primary school level Virtually eveiy country in 
Europe has a policy or a plan for ensuring that aU children have the opportunity to learn 
at least one foreign language, and are encouraging many to learn a second. 

American children have not traditionally enjoyed the same opportunities for language 
study as their European counterparts. Despite a brief surge of interest in the 1960s for 
languages at the elementaiy school level, most language instruction in American schools 
has been reserved for older adolescents. Even in high schools it has often been regarded 
as most appropriate for especially talented or college bound students. The emerging 
realities and uncertainties of global relationships, however, together with changing 
demographics in the United States, have caused leaders in education and business to 
recognize the importance of foreign language competence and to call for greater emphasis 
on foreign language instruction at all levels of education-especially for the introduction of 
language programs in the elementary school 

The opportunity to learn another language early helps children develop an avrareness that 
there is more than one way of addressing and naming the world around them. It can also 
encourage their curiosity about, and openness, to the wide variety of options the world 
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offers. And, of couir* " early begmning for laogiiage learning makes possible the long 
sequence of study th ' 1 Js to the development of real and usable language skills. Early 
opportunity to lear: ^ <2ign languase also opens tlf<*. language door to more children. 
For a variety of reasons, when language instruction begins later there can be a tendency 
in some schools to withhold foreign language experiences irom children who have not had 
success in traditional school subjects. It also happerii that older learners select themschres 
out of languages because they doubt they can be succe.ssful, or that languages have any 
relevance for them. When languages are introduced earfy enough, however, no one 
questions the ability of every child to learo, least of all the children themseWes. Learning 
another language becomes a.i accepted part of school and of childhood, and all children 
can gain access to the wider perspective and wider possibilities only another language can 
offer. 



Responding to the CaU for Elementaiy School Foreign Languages 

A number stales have led the way in responding to the challenge of earlier language 
learning. Several have mandated foreign languages for school children before the 
secondai)' school level, indudmg North Carolina, New York, Louisiana (Met and Rhodes, 
1990), Wisconsin, Michigan, Arizona, and Texas (Curtain in press). Strong leadership and 
state funding support have encouraged the development of numerous new programs in 
Iowa. The state of Georgia now requires that all fordgit language teachers be prepared 
to work with students in both elementary and secondary schools, and state funding supports 
the developmem of model language programs in thirteen elementary school settings. North 
Carolina teachers and the Center for Applied Linguistics, m a grant project for FIPSE 
(Fund for Improvement of Post Secondary Education), developed guidelines and curriculum 
for teacher preparation for the elementary school level. Language curriculum development 
projects are under way throughout the country, partly in response to federal funding 
opportunities. 

The foreign language profession has also responded to the new priority of languages for 
children. The American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 
identified the elementary school as one of its major issues at a 1989 priorities conference. 
In February 1992 ACTFL, in cooperation with the National Foreign Language Center, 
launched an initiative for the support and development of languages at this levd. The 
American Association of Teacher: of French (AATE^ and the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Porcuguese (AATSP) have each formed a FIRS Commissi a that 
actively supports and represents the teaching of languages in the elementary school. The 
American Association of Teachers of Germian, with funding from the German govenunent, 
has established the Kinder lemen Deutsch project, (Children learning German), to develop 
materials, encourage program development and provide teacher preparation for the 
elementary school The National Network for Early Language Learning (NNELL) was 
established in 1987 as an informal network and in 1991 as a formal organization, uniting 
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teachers and others interested individuals with a shared interest in languages for children. 
Flilff N'Tffi newsletter for NNELL with a circulation of over 5,000 copies, is a national 
publication devoted exclusively to the area of elementary school language learning. 

This ferment of activity represents the second wave of enthusiasm for languages at the 
elementary school level The. 1960s saw a surge of interest in languages for children as 
part of the widespread reexamination of American education that took place after the 
Soviet launcii of Sputnik . Many programs were begun m haste, without adequate planning 
or resources, and must did not survive beyond the end of the decade. The new programs 
of the 1990s draw on the lessons learned in the 1960s and on the development ot an 
important new curricular appioach'^ontent-based or content'telated language instruction. 



Background for Content-Based Foreign Langnage Izistruction 

This ntw directions in elementary school foreign language programs can trace its roots 
to two dcvelopiiients of the late 1960s~French immersion programs in Canada and 
English-language programs for Hispanic and Asian students in the United States. Children 
in immersion programs, monolingud speakers of English, were learning the entire 
curricuhun of the elementary school as delivered in French, a foreign language. Their 
French language skills developed quickly to a very high level, and their masteiy of 
curriculum content equaled or surpassed that of their peers taught only in English. (Met 
1989) At the same time, U. S. teachers of non-English speakers were using new strategies 
to prepare children to use English effectively to meet the communicatiGn needs of the 
classroom and the curriculum. Considerabk research has been directed toward both 
immersion programs, now widespread in the United 3»tates as well as Canada, and 
programs for the ever-growing population of non-English speakers. One of the clear 
implications of that research is that there is special value to tiie language learner in using 
the target language as a tool for acquiring information and skills relating to other subject 
areas. (Genesee 1987) Dulay, Burt, and Krashcn (1982) suggest, for example, that the 
addition of even one area of subject content taught in the target language can have a 
significant impact on the rate and quality of second language acquisition (p. 16). 
Content-^based language instruction is being recommended with increasing frequency for 
traditional language programs at all levels. 



Immersion Programs 

The purest example of content-based instruction is immersion, offered in 26 states, at 
least 55 school districts, and in nine languages during the 1991-92 school year. In full 
immersion programs, such as the original (1971) U.S. program in Cuh^er Qty, California, 
children receive all instruction in the foreign language begirming in kindergarten or grade 
one, and no English is used in the classroom until English reading instruction is introduced 
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in grade two or three. Additional English instruction is added gradually, usually up to a 
maximum of 40% per day in grade six. New hnmersion programs are being launched 
every year, but several of the prograi^s with the longest history include Montgomeiy 
County, Maryland from 1974 (French and Spanish), Milwaukee, \Visconsm from 1977 
(German, French, Spanish), and San Diego, California from 1977 (Spanish). 

/ 

In partial immersion prpgrams, fifty per cent of the instructional day taices place in the 
foreign lang lage, and the other half of the day is taught in English, begmning in 
kmdeigarten or grade one and continuing through grade five or m. One of the largest 
and most carefully researched of these programs is located in Cindnnati, Ohio, where 
children have been learning French and Spanish in partial immersion classrooms since 
1974. Researchers (Genesee, et al, 1986) noted that Idnflergarten children in inunemon 
programs progressed just as well m English as did children in all-English programs. 
Significantly, sodoeconomically disadvantaged children benefited just as much from the 
foreign language instruction as did pupils from middle class homes. Sunilar results have 
been obtained in the intcnshre study of another successful partial inmiersion program, Key 
Elementary School, Arlington, Virgmia. (Rhodes and Barfield, 1991) 

Two-way immersion is the newest and perhaps the most promismg version of the 
immersion model to take hold in American schools. Initially developed as a variant of 
bUmgual education, these programs bring natWe speakers of two languages together to be 
educated m both languages. It is common to find instruction being conducted half the day 
m one language and half the day m the other, as is the case m partial immersion. The 
difference, however, is that m each half of the day one of the groups is receiving 
instruction m then* native hmguage and one of the groups is learning m then: new language. 
Such a model takes advantage of the fact that children learn new languages most naturally 
and effectively when they have peers -classmates and playmates- as language models. 
(Dulay, Burt, Krashen, p. 30-31) 

In 1992 the Center for Applied Linguistics idenf j!ed 124 schools m 69 districts offering 
two-way hnmersion programs m thirteen states. Languages offered include Spanish, 
Portuguese, Cantonese, and Haitian Creole. The rapid development of these programs 
has been due m part to the support of federal fundmg throuj^i Title Vn. The Oyster 
Elementary School in the District of Columbia has been a leader in this development, as 
have several school districts m Califomia-San Diego was among the earliest to offer 
two-way rnmersion programs. 



Cuntent-Based Instruction and Other Prognun Models 

The use of subject content as an organizing principle for language instruction has extended 
well bs;yond the hnmersion classroom, to influence foreign language teachmg in every 
program model and at every level. In some cases this has meant teachmg a selected 
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portion of the general curriculum in the target language, in addition to or instead of 
regular langusje instruction. Cincinnati Public Schools, for example, uses Chinese, 
lapacese, Arabic, or Russian to teach music, art, and physical education in one of its 
foreign language: magnet schools, in addition to regular foreign language classes. Portions 
of the mathematics, science, and social studies curriculum are taught in Spanish in 
Jefferson School, Minneapolis, Mhmesota. Use of the target languagR to teach general 
curriculum content in this way enhances the effectiveness of language instruction in two 
ways. Pint, it increases the actual amount of time the learner spends in meaningful use 
of the target language, thus increasing the rate and amount of language learning that can 
take place. Second, students who are actively engaged with learning important information, 
using the new language as a tool, are experiencing the target language with an intensity 
that makes it both more meanm£^l and more memorable. 

FLESProfirams 

The influence of subject content instruction is also evident in the most common elementary 
school language model among new and existing programs: FLHS (Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School). Programs developed on this model usualfy designate regular 
segments of the classroom day for foreign language instruction, from as littie as 15 nunutes 
to as much as 60 minutes per day. Instruction may occur as often as daily (considered by 
many to be the most desirable) to as infrequently as once a wrjek. FLES programs may 
begin with any grade in the elementary school, and they traditionally incorporate both 
cultural and language objectives m a ciuiiculum that is sequenced and continuous from 
grade to grade. 

While instruction in munersion programs is clearly content based, with outcomes drawn 
from ths general curriculum at the grade level of instruction, FLES programs workuig with 
subject content tend to be content related. That is, they draw from the general curriculum 
to remforce and sometimes reenter important concepts, some of which may have been 
taught in earlier grade levels. The relationship to the elementary school curriculum is clear 
and direct, but the foreign language classroom does not take responsibility for initial 
instmction nor for 1:1 correlation with grade level objectives. The fact that language 
classes can be shown to reinforce the learning in the rest of the school day makes it easier 
for maiiy school districts to justify the time devoted to language instruction in an already 
crowded schedule. In fact, no study has ever demonstrated an achievement loss in any 
school subject as the resuh of time taken out for foreign language instruction, and a 
number of researchers have found student achievement gains in academic areas for 
children learning languages, (see Donoghue, Garfinkel, Ra£ferty) 

Elementary schools in Femdale, Michigan, have a well developed curriculum for French, 
German, and Spanish that reinforces the general curriculum in grades one through six. 
Many of the new programs m North Carolina have been developed with close cooperation 
betweeu classroom teachers and foreign language specialists, and the same pattern is found 
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in curriculum development for Georgia model programs.. The Wellington School in 
Columbus, Ohio, ties Ftench curriculum closely to the goals of the general classroom. A 
number of FLES programs have found geography and mathematics to be particularly well 
suited to reinforcement and extension in the foreign language curriculum. 

Many school districts have diosen to develop FLEX programs (Foreign Language 
Experience or Exploration) for their dementaiy schools, and even here the influence of 
content-rekted instruction can be seen. FLEX programs are short-term experiences with 
one or more languages-four weeks to several months in duration-m which children sample 
the foreign language and culture. The more intensive of these experiences use the target 
language for instruction most of the time; the less intenshre programs are taught largely in 
English and resemble social studies classes in their emphasis on culture and on learning 
about language. In neither case is it realistic to expect measurable, usable language 
proficiency as an outcome of the program. 

Two successf u FLEX programs have developed then: curricula to reinforce the goals of 
the social studies program at each grade level In Moorhead, Nfinnesota, for example, 
fourth graders learn French for six weeks, witii an emphasis on the V 7ageur, because this 
is closely related to the Miimesota history emphasis in fourth-grade social studies. Fifth 
graders learn Spanish, as a remforcement to the study of Spanish explorers in the general 
curriculum, and sixth graders learn German and relate it to the unmigrant history that has 
affected both the nation and Minnesota. Iowa Qty, Iowa, has developed a similar 
program, in which children spend one year in each language, with curriculum at each grade 
level related closely to the general curriculum. 



Gmllenges Faced by Elementaiy School Foreign Language Programs 

As elementary school language programs continue to be introduced and to thrive, and 
with the further development of content based and content related language instruction, 
increasing numbers of well-prepared language learners will move firom elementary school 
FLES and hnmersion programs into middle schools and higih schools. The challenge of the 
next decade will be articulation: to provide meaningful programs for these students that 
will allow them to continue their natural and successful language development Learners 
will enter the middle or secondary school with well developed ability to conununicate about 
variety of topics of relevance and interest to their school lives, but with little experience 
in grammatical analysis. Most secondary school language teachers have not encountered 
this type of learner before, and close commimication and cooperation within the 
educational conmiunity are required to ensure that expectations and curriculum at the 
secondary school level are appropriate for the elementary school graduate. One common 
approach of the 1960s and 1970s-starting students over from the beginning to provide a 
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grammar-based foundation for "real" language study-was an important ft. ''.tor in the failure 
of many elementary schooi programs. 

The transition from elementary to secondary school will be more successful as programs 
meet another major challenge, that of unproved assessment procedures. Traditional 
paper-and-pencO measures of foreign language skills do not capture the abilities to 
communicate, to create with and think with language, and to use language as a tool for 
leanung that represent the real achievements of content-based and content-related FUBS 
and immersion programs. Middle and secondary school teachers require reliable 
information about learners who have graduated from elementary school programs, in order 
to prepare appropriate learning experiences for them. 

Other challenges abound: new programs find that not enough well-prepared teachers are 
available to staff then* classrooms. Language teachers for the new FI£S and inmiersion 
programs require a high level of language skill, as well as thorough understanding of 
elementary school curriculum and students. Few colleges and univerdties have established 
programs to prepare teachers for this level, and teachers prepared for secondary schools 
or without specific language teacher preparation require extensive in-service work before 
they can be successful in an elementaiy school language classroom. The task of the 
lanf^vage teacher is made more challenging by the fact that in many cases, and for many 
languages, teaching materials are either unavailable or not yet adapted to a content-based/ 
content-related approach. 



Public support has never been greater in the United States for foreign language instruction 
at the elementary school level. The foreign language profession has developed a cadre of 
well prepared and enthusiastic advocates for elementary school foreign languages and a 
growing number of model programs in every program category. The movement toward a 
close relationship between foreign language instruction and the content of the general 
curriculum holds promise for a secure place for languages in the school curriculum and the 
school day, even in the face of strained economic conditions. There is every reason to be 
hopeful that the current wave of interest in elementary school foreign languages wiU help 
cany the nation to a new period of commimication with r;ighbors near and far. 
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m. Technological Innovations in Foreign Language Education 



Overview - TeGhnology in Education 

In recent years, technology has become a vital part of our educational system. In ail areas 
of education, overhead projectors, televisions, radios, cassette players, video and audio 
tapes, and computers, have become common tools in the classroom or lab. As technology 
advances, so do the possibilities for its use in education. Each year, new educational 
technologies come into the schools offering new ways to teach and learn. At the core of 
these new technologies is the computer. 

In foreign language education, where technology is not a stranger, the computer has 
emerged as the strong-willed newcomer which makes its presence felt throughout the field. 
Whfle audio and video technologies have made their mark in the foreign language 
classroom, the computer is now becoming a base to run interactive audio and video 
programs, giving a new face to familiar media. Satellite broadcasts bring current target 
language programs into the classroom and long distance education offers students the 
possibiliiy to learn languages not offered in their own schools. Students are able to 
communicate with native speakers of other languages via long distance networks while 
local area networks provide the opportunity for cooperative writing and teacher 
observation. 

With the vast growth of the use of educational technology many states and school districts 
are adoptmg standards, policies, and plans for utilizing and implementing technology in the 
classrooB^ Many states, such as Florida, South Carolina and Connecticut, have already 
developed such policies and plans geared toward the use of technology in education in 
general, not foreign language teaching specifically. 

Florida's •School Year 2000 Initiative- is an imiovative plan for redesigning the concept and 
metnodolo^jy of education. It focuses on a leamcr-centered approach to education utilizing 
^ types of technology. In its effort to implement technology-based models of schooling 
Flonda has funded five model technology schools. These schools integrate technology into 
the da^ lesson plans for tiieir foreign language classes. John I. Leonard High School 
Offers foreign language software on a local area network for tiie students* easy access. A 
imuted number of classroom computers are also available for advanced or remedial study. 

South Carolina is in the process of developing a state technology plan. In tiie meantime. 

mte^ting various types of technology and programs into their foreign 
language cumaUum. For cmnple, BlackviDe Middle School uses a video and computer 
program. Se Habla Espanol," in tiieir Spanish classes. Conway High School is working 
witii mteractive video among otiier types of technology in the foreign language classroom 
An audio hook-up between York Comprehensive School and a school in France allows 
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students at both schoois to converse periodically in French. Also, approximately 40 high 
schools in the state receive instruction in Russian and Japanese via satellite through the 
Satellite Educational Resources Consortium (SERC). These are just a tew examples of 
the uses of technology in foreign language education in South Carolina. 

Connecticut has focused its technology policies on telecommunications. The State 
Department of Education, along with Connecticut Public Broadcastmg, operates a two- 
channel Instructiona] Television Fixed Service (ITFS) system. Throughout the state, many 
local districts are using hmovative technology in foreign language classrooms. For instance, 
the Glastonbury Public Schools offer a distance learning program in Russian through a 
local cable company. Usmg a grant from a local company, the South Winu3or Public 
Schools have implemented an international pen pal program via electronic mail 

Many^ther states have similar policies for utOiztng technology in education, although very 
few have made specific statements on the use of technology in foreign language education. 
Unhrersities, however, are developing policies for the use of technology m foreign language 
education. Institutions of higher education such as, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the University of Iowa are developmg foreign language couneware and software 
programs. The process of integrating technology into the foreign language classroom has 
begun, not only working with the existing technology, but expanding it and molding it to 
meet the needs of foreign language learners. 



Innovative Language Learning Technologies 

Interacthre Audio 

In recent years, audio programs have been developed with interacthre capacity. Interacthre 
audio programs provide individualiz9d listening comprehension and speaking practice for 
students. Students can speak into a microphone attached to a tape recorder which is 
controlled by the computer. They can record their own responses to previously recorded 
questions or practice pronunciation by listening to a native speaker and then repeating the 
same word or phrase. 

Comf '^ct disks (CD) which use digitized sound offer quick random access to information 
as weU as superior sound quality. (Garret, 1991) The most recent version of the Maditosh 
computer comes equipped with built-m digitized speech and recordmg capabilities. Many 
new programs now being written for the Macintosh, which are based on programs such as 
HyperCard, have the capacity for interactive audio built m. (Jones, 1990) In such 
programs, students arc able to hear the pronunciation of a phrase, a word, or even a 
syllable or sound and then record their own voice following the example. The students 
may then listen to the original recording as well as then- own and compare the two. They 
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can record their own voices again and compare the two until they feel their proL>unciation 
is correct 

While digitized sound is far superior to tape recorded sound, the space needed to store 
digitized sound is relathrely large. However, continuing advances in CD-ROM (Compact 
Disk-Read Only Memoiy) technology will alleviate the space limitations. (Garret, 1991) 

Inteiactive Video 

With the advent of commercial video tape players, the use of video in the classroom came 
onto the scene as a flexible and innovative pedagogical tool Celluloid fihn strips and 
movies were replaced fay low-maintenance video tape which also offered easy accessibility 
to various parts of the video as well as high-quality sound and graphics. Today, interactive 
video (lAV) represents the state of the art in educational video technology. While the 
technology for lAV has been around for sometime, it is slowly gaining acceptance in the 
classroom. 

In lAV programs, the computer controls the action of the video tape or the laser videodisc. 
With video tape, the computer controls the fast forward and rewind functions. The video 
is marked electronically at periodic intervals which allows the computer to rewind or fast 
forward to the desired segment of the video. (Wnietts, 1990) 

A similar process is used for laser videodiscs, but with laser discs, the jump from one 
segment to the next is almost instantaneous. A laser videodisc is the size of a record 
album with the metallic appearance of a CD. Videodiscs are better than video tape for 
lengthy lAV programs because of their ability to move quickly from scene to scene on the 
disc. 

An lAV program allows student interaction with the scenes of the video. Students see a 
portion of video followed by questions which they answer using the keyboard or a touch 
screen monitor. The questions can be presented in text on the computer screen or by 
using the computer's audio capabilities. The accompanying audio is usually in the target 
language. lAV program activities range from multiple choice questions about the video 
to real-life simulations. 

Simulations provide the most innovative advance in lAV technology. In a simulation, the 
students assume the role of a character in the video. Throughout the video the students 
are given real-life situations to which they must respond in the target language. These 
situations may be random episodes of real-life tasks, or the student may be given the task 
to live the life of the native speaker for a day, as is the case in the lAV program "A la 
rencontre de Philippe" developed at MIT. (Murray, 1990) For each scene, the student is 
given options to choose from, such as whether to go to work or go to the park. According 
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to the choice of the student, the computer responds in kind This type of program allows 
each student to have a unique experience with the program. 

In this age of computer technology, the computer is almost as necessary in educttion as 
is the textbook and the teacher. In recent years, the idea that the computer was useful 
only for trMch'. ^ math and science has lost ground; computer-assisted instruction (CAI) 
has become increasingly accepted into the humanities. EngJsh and the social sciences have 
made great strides with CAI, while foreign language instruction is just beginning to reap 
its benefits. With the greater accessibility of computers to foreign language teachers, new 
and innovative ways to integrate the computer into foreign language education are being 
developed. 

In the recent past, most programs developed for oisapiiler-assisted language learning 
(CALL) were basic drOl and practice programs which focused on vocabulary or discrete 
grammar points. Today, while tliere Ls still a plethora of drill and practice type programs 
on the market, an mcreasing number of innovative and interactive programs are being 
developed. Simulation programs like the Ticket** Feries by Bluelion Software and 
"Recuerdos de Madrid** from D.C. Heath publishers offer real-life simulations in which 
students learn about culture in addition to learning grammar. Information programs like 
PC Globe allow students to mnduct research in the target language. Games like the 
French version of "Where in the World is Carmen Sandiego?** by Broderbund Software 
provide an entertaining enviroimient for students to learn culture and the target language 
through problem-sohring and competition. Writing assistants like " Arandu Escritor" by 
Arandu Software and "Systeme-D" by Heinle and Heinle publishers (Davis, 1992; GaiTett, 
1991) aid students in taiget language compositions by offering help in grammar and style, 
verb conjugation and use, etc (Willetts, 1990) 

Finally, authoring programs offer tne greatest innovation for CALL These programs give 
teachers the opportunity to create simple or elaborate software programs which their own 
material and are geared to their own lesson plans. (Garrett, 1991; Willetts, 1990) They 
range from simple template programs to more complicated authoring languages. 
Toolbook" by Afsymctrix (Davis, 1992) and •'HyperCard" by Apple (Garrett, 1991) are 
authoiing systems which allow for multizD.?dia capabilities as well as less complicated 
authoring possibilities. 

Computer Networks 

Not only do individual programs offer new possibilities for teaching and learning a foreigiii 
language, but computers linked together in a network f rts also expanding the way we teach 
and learn a foreign language. Using local ares networLs (LAN), teachers are creating new 
activities for students which provide more time and cxfjerience witli the target lanjjuags. 



With some LAN set-ups, students and teachers can communicate back and forth in real 
time; students can engage in cooperative writing exercises; and teachers can observe 
students' activities and progress, and make comments to individual students from a teacher 
station similar to that found m an audio lab. (^'illett^ 1990) 

like LANs, long distance networks allow students to communicate with each other in tiie 
target language, however, long distance network, also facilitate communication with 
students throughout the United States and abroad. Communication abroad aUows for 
dffect mteraction witii native speakers. "Miniter allows student to correspond in french 
witii native speakers in France. (Krause, 1989) Computers can communicate across 
^ousands of mfles via modems and phone lines using telecommunicatioDS software. 
Programs like ICONS" out of the Unhrersiiy of Maryland allow students to participate in 
a snnulation game with other students tiiroughout the world using up to six specified 
languages. Long distance networks allow for real use of tiie target language which results 
m remforcement of classroom learning. 

Long Distance Learning 

In an age when om- world is shrinking, and more people have contact witii speakers of 
other languages, die need to learn a foreign language is on tiie rise. Distance learning 
provides mstruction to students, who, because of distance, time, or financial constraints, do 
not have access to specific language courses. Networks like tiie Satellite Educational 
Resources Consortium (SERQ offer long distance interactive programs for high schools 
m many curriculum areas including foreign languages. There are currentiy seven K-12 
Mtelhtc-based nct^ jrks tiiat have received funding from tiie U.S. Department of 
Education s Star Schools program. Many similar state-wide and region-wide distance 
education programs exist using satellites, cable and telephone links. 

The Satellite Communications for Learning (SCOLA) provides 24-hour broadcasts of 
toreign ncm and information. High speed data can be received on otiier frequencies 
wnicn can be picked up by computers connected to tiie satellite signal. Vocabulaiy. 
discmsion topics and quizzes are just some of tiie information that are iiicluded in tiiis hidi 
speed data. An English translation of tiic programs can also be printed out from tiie 
computer. (Krause, 1989) 

Distance leaniing mvo^es tiie use of satellite communication .or cable television service 
and, mmimally, a television, VCR and telephone speakerphone. These systems are usually 
one-way video, twcHvay audk), serving many geographically dispereed sites with a aingle 
tcacner. Other distance learning environments serving schools relatively close to one 
anotiier are set up so tiiat tiie teacher can also see and hear tiie students (two-way video, 
tw^way audio). In tiicse cnvironn- .nts. tiie nmnber of classes tiiat are linked together is 
usually hmited to five or six, al .ng not only tiie teacher to see the students in each 
classroom but the students to see one anotiier. In botii types of environments, tiie 
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appropriate materials, books, handouts, etc. are sent out ahead uf time, and the students' 
assignments are communicated back and forth via regular mail, electronic mail or FAX. 
(UjS. Office of Technology Assessment, 1989) 

Distance learning is one of the fastest growing technologies in foreign language teaching 
because it affords schools the opportunity to offer instruction in many different languages 
that are othenvise unavailable or too expensive to offer. Students of less conomooly taught 
languages, such as Chmese and Japanese, benefit greatly from the opportunity that distance 
learning provides. One must understand that offering foreign language education via 
satellite does not replace foreign language teachers but rather increases the number of 
schools offering more foreign languages. 

While many of the new technologies utilize various media, the term Vultimedia** refers 
to an intricate relationship among the various types of technology. Multimedia may include 
video, stills/slides (photographs scanned into the computer), animation, speech, sound, text, 
etc. A multimedia workstation may include a computer with a motion graphics card and 
a sound card, audio recording and playback capabilities, headset for listening and 
recording, a videodisc player for interactive video, and a monitor which supports motion 
video. (Davis, 1992) 

Courseware for multimedia utilizes diverse combinations of the various technologies. 
Authoring tools such as Toolbook" by Asymetrix and ''HypercanT by ^ple allow teachers 
to create their own multimedia applications. These tools allow the computer to manipulate 
different programs, media and hardware at the same time. Teachers can put to use new 
technologies which can record audio and video durectly onto a hard drive. These 
applications may be enhanced by a camera, such as the Canon Xapshot, which takes high 
resolution photographs onto a special floppy disk which can then be imported mto a 
multhnedia presentation. The Institute for Academic Technology (lAT), which researches 
and develops multimedia applications for academic use, has developed a program for 
French which integrates motion video, speech, and ''Systeme-D" (for text and exercises). 
Smith College creates its own multimedia applications using various commercially available 
and mtemally produced products. (Davis, 1992) 



These innov&twe technologies are changing the way we teach and learn a foreign language. 
Fueled by the recent advances in technology, old technologies have been endowed with 
interacthre capacity and new technologies have been bom. We are moving firom the audio 
labs to multimedia resource centers. Students can see and hear authentic video from 
around the world vici satellite. They can communicate in the target language through long 
distance computer networks. Teachers can create their own multimedia tasks and tests 
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usL ^g an authoring program on the computer. They can conduct cooperatnre and 
interactive writing exercises on a local area network. As the field of technology continues 
to break new ground, the use of tephnology in foreign language education grows 
proportionately. Current mnovations in foreign language educational technology are not 
only providing exiting new ways to teach and learn languages, they are also prepaiing the 
way for future developments in the field. 
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